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REPORT  ON  TRAliJNC 
for  the 

U.  S.  DEPaRTMxENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
As  of  December  31,  1955 

(As  requested  by  Departmental  Circular  No,  821,  October  li|,  1955) 
This  Report  consists  of; 


lo  A General  Report  on  the  Department  as  a whole; 

2,  Individual  Agency  Reports  from  Lhe  20  agencies  of  the  Department. 


FELERaL-STATES  RELATIONS  GROUP 

Agricultural  Conservation  Program  Service  ACPS 

Agricultural  Research  Service  ARS 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  FCS 

Federal  Extension  Service  FES 

Forest  Service  FS 

Soil  Conservation  Service  vSCS 

MARKETING  AND  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service  Ai'iS 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority  CEA 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  FAS 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION 

Comn.odity  Stabilization  Service  CSS 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  FCIC 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Farmers  Home  Administration  FHA 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  REA 


DEPARTMENTAL  ADMEN ISTRATI ON 

Secretary’s  Staff  Offices 

Office  of  Budget  &.  Finance  B&F 

Office  of  Personnel  OP 

Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  P&O 

Office  of  Information  Inf 

Library  Lib 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COU 
USDA  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


OGC 

GS 


Note;  In  order  to  reduce  the  length  of  the  Report,  agencies 
are  referred  to  by  use  of  their  abbreviations. 

Also — all  materials  referred  to  as  Items  in  the  Report 
are  made  available  in  Section  IV, 
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lo  over-all  training  policy,  objectives,  AiJj  organization.  • • 

A.  Background- 

Under  date  of  June  2i|,  1938^  the  President  issued  Executive  Order 
No.  7916  which  required,  among  other  things,  that  the  Director  of 
Personnel  of  each  department  should  "...initiate  and  supervise 
such  programs  of  personnel  training  and  management  as  the  head 
thereof,  after  consultation  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
shall  approve."  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appointed  a Department  Committee  on  In-Service  Training,  with 
the  Director  of  Personnel  as  Chairmian,  and  requested  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations  covering  training  policies  and 
programs.  In  April  of  1939  this  Comniittee  issued  its  final 
report,  endorsed  by  the  Secretary^  entitled  "Emiployee  Training 
Policy"  which  is  now  out  of  print.  This  initial  statement  was 
later  expanded  and  implemented  by  various  issuances,  including 
a statement  of  "Objectives  of  In-Service  Training,"  Revision 
and  reissuance  of  a comprehensive  statement  of  training  policy 
is  under  way.  The  most  significant  parts  of  previous  issuances 
have  been  abstracted  and  published  in  Item  1,  Section  IV  of 
this  report. 

B,  Policy- 

1.  Definition; 

Training  considered  in  this  policy  is  anything  of  an 
instructional  nature  approved,  planned  or  directed 
by  management  with  the  intent  of  improving  the  work, 
the  attitude  or  the  understanding  of  the  employee. 

2.  Purpose  of  Training; 

The  direct  purpose  of  employee  training  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  Department.  Nhile  increased 
satisfaction  and  earning  power  for  the  employee  may 
result,  it  is  incidental  to  this  primary  objective. 

3.  Statemient  of  Policy; 

"Employee  training  programs  will  be  maintained  as  a 
means  of  promoting  effective  and  econom.ical  service. 

These  programs  will  bo  designed  to  help  the  employee 
become  adjusted  to  his  situation,  to  give  the  best 
service  on  the  job  in  terms  of  mutually  understood 
standards  of  performance  and  accomplishjnents , and  to 
help  him  prepare  for  broader  service  and  for  advance- 
miCnt  to  work  of  greater  responsibility.  Development 
on  the  job  of  the  abilities  of  emiployees  is  a major 
responsibility  to  be  shared  both  by  employees  and  by 
those  who  supervise  their  work."  (Title  8 AR,  Chap- 
ter 1,  Section  1,  paragraph  6.) 
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I.  B.  3»  Stateraent  of  Policy:  (cort’d) 

"Ijo  employee  should  be  assigned  to  a position  for  which 
he  is  not  trained.  Expecting  an  employee  to  perform 
before  he  has  been  taught  how  to  perform  is  a common 
source  of  inefficiency  and  is  the  fault  not  of  the 
employee  but  of  supervisory  officers  above  him. 

Wherever  the  relationship  of  supervisor  or  executive  and 
subordinate  exists,  training  goes  on  continually,  but  if 
undirected,  with  dependence  placed  entirely  on  the  absorp- 
tion process,  misinformation  and  wrong  ideas  are  accumu- 
lated, The  subordinate  must  know  the  background  or  basis 
for  actions,  or  wrong  conclusions  are  reachedo  Undirected 
training  is  relatively  ineffective  and  sometimes  harmful. 

The  staff  training  officer  assists  administrators  in  the 
development  of  an  organization  which  will  give  the  most 
efficient  service.  This  assistance  may  be  given  in  many 
ways.  Some  of  these  are:  the  development  of  policyj 
training  of  officials  in  the  use  of  scientific  training 
methods 3 demonstration  of  applicable  training  methods* 
assistance  in  planning  work  programs,  particularly  the 
training  phase;  arranging  for  incidentals  and  conveniences 
needed  for  training;  reviewing  and  evaluating  training  as 
it  is  done;  helping  to  analyze  adpiinistrative  problem.s  and 
recorrimending  solutions « Final  responsibility  for  training 
rests  with  the  line  executive,” 


C,  Objectives- 

1,  Orient  each  employee , The  first  step  in  training  an 
employee  is  to  help  him  become  acquainted  with  his 
work  and  his  surroundings.  Orientation  training 
helps  the  worker  to  know  the  purpose  and  place  of 
his  job  in  the  work  of  the  agency  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  a whole , 

2 , Insure  that  each  employee  knows  what  his  job  is  and 
how  to  do  it.  Each  em.pl oyee  in  the  Department  must 
know  what  is  expected  of  him;  know  standards  of  per- 
formances; and  adcitional  informiation  and  skills 
needed  to  meet  the  r^^quirements  of  the  job, 

3,  Give  Ljach  employee  the  opportunity  to  fit  himself  fcr 
a job  aE'^ao  and  to  develop  an  undc.rstudy  to  take  his 

place , Opportunity  for  a satisfactory  career  in  the 
Departmicnt  of  Agriculture  should  be  provided  each 
employee.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  possible 
lines  of  advancement  and  the  experience  and  training 
necessary  to  qualify  for  positions  of  greater  respon- 
sibility, Et.ch  employee  should  be  encouraged,  to 
develop  a career  service  plan  and,  where  possible, 
adjust  it  to  the  career  plan  of  the  agency. 
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I.  C,  Objectives-  (cont'd) 

ii.  Develop  each  supervisor  in  the  skills  of  supervision. 

The  function  of  a supervisor  is  to  help  his  employees 
get  ifiore  and  better  work  done®  Reorienting  a worker 
to  a supervisor's  job  is  an  administrative  responsi- 
bility because  supervisory  skill  bears  little  simi- 
larity to  worker  skill*  Supervision  is  highly 
intangible  and  is  basically  a reflection  of  the 
supervisor's  inner  attitude.  It  is  measured  by  what 
the  employees  think  of  the  work,  themselves,  and  the 
supc^r visor.  The  Supervisor  is  the  individual  most 
responsible  for  the  wholesomeness  of  employee's 
attitude • 

5,  Help  management  to  use  the  best  principles  and  practices 
of  administration.  Since  training  in  administration  is 
not  generally  required  for  entrance  into  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  supply  this  training.  Administration  includes 
determining  policy,  organizing  each  unit  into  an  effective 
machine,  maintaining  a staff,  developing  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  public  and  private  agencies,  and  accounting 
to  the  public  for  costs  and  accomplishments, 

6.  Develop  and  exercise  scientific  leadership.  The  program 
and  activities  of  Agriculture  are  such  that  the  work  of 

a large  numiber  of  the  emiployees  is  professional,  scientific 
or  technical  in  nature.  Every  individual  engaged  in  such 
X'jork  must  put  forth  definite  effort  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  developmicnts  in  his  particular  field.  Item  la 
"Objectives  of  In-Service  Traiiiing"  published  in  19ii5j 
included  in  "Guide  Posts  for  Supervisors"  in  1952,  Item  25 j 
published  again  in  1955  in  a series  "To  the  Supervisors  of 
the  Department  from  the  Director  of  Personnel"  Iter.i  26, 

D,  Qrganization- 

The  Department  has  a highly  decentralized  organization  for  providing 
staff  training  services.  In  only  one  of  the  20  agencies,  the  REA, 
does  the  training  staff  actually  do  an  appreciable  amount  of  train- 
ing of  employees. 

In  this  Departrrient  staff  assistance  on  training  is  a function  of 
personnel  administration  beginning  \jith  the  Office  of  Personnel, 
a staff  office  of  the  Department;  the  agency  personnel  offices  or 
divisions;  the  regional  and  state  personnel  or  administrat ive 
offices. 


The  Division  of  Employee  Performance  and  Developraent  in  the  Offic 
of  Personnel  has  the  responsibility  for  training  as  one  of  severe 
functions  including:  employee  relations  and  welfare;  insurance; 
fair  employment;  union  relationships;  performance  ratings;  foreign 
visitor  assistance  on  personnel  administration;  and  the  Department's 
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I.  D.  Organization-  (cont’d) 

U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Prograri.  Tiiis  Bivision  has  a staff  of  five 
professional  employees  and  two  secretaries.  Approximately  two 
man  years  of  this  professional  staff  is  devoted  to  trainings. 

• Eight  agencies  have  12  a^^ency  training  officer  positions  operating 
on  the  national  level  as  follows; 


Number 

Other 

Agency 

Positions 

DutioS 

Assistance 

Ax^iS 

1 

None 

Part  time  steno 

ARS 

3 

Employee  Relations  & Safety 

Part  tirae  steno 

CSS 

1 

None 

Part  tiiTiC  steno 

FESA 

2 

None 

Secretary 

FHA/2 

1 

Executive  Officer  - Organization 

and  Training  Comridttee 

Secretary 

FS 

1 

None 

Secretary 

REA 

2 

Employee  Relations  & Safety 

Secretary 

scs 

1 

Safety 

Secretary 

Zi  This  trc.ining  staff  of  FaS  spends  its  full  time  working  with  the  States' 
Cooperative  Extension  staffs  on  improving  the  service  of  professional 
extension  workers  through  in-servico  traiiiingo  Twenty-two  of  the 
states'  extension  services  also  have  training  officers. 

11  This  position  is  set  up  outside  the  personnel  division.  FHA  has  in 
adcition  to  this  position  another  employee  on  the  staff  of  the  per- 
sonnel division  who  devotes  a limited  tirae  to  training. 

The  FS  has  training  officer  positions  in  five  of  their  ten  Regions. 
Two  of  these  jobs  are  full  time  training  and  tliree  comibine  training 
with  safety.  In  the  remaining  five  Regions  and  the  Lao is  on  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  the  personnel  officer  handles  the  staff  train- 
ing function.  These  ten  Regions  also  provide  staff  training  assist- 
ance to  tile  FS's  nine  experiment  stations  and  two  research  centers. 

In  all  of  the  other  12  agencies  the  staff  training  function  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  personnel  officer  or  administrative  officer. 
This  is  also  true  in  all  field  offices  where  staff  personnel  func- 
tions are  provided.  A staif  position  is  set  up  in  many  of  the 
forest  supervisors  offices  which  has  training  as  part  of  its  duties. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  four  Regional  training  centers^ 
each  ,,ith  a training  director  in  charge.  All  professional  and 
sub-professional  employees  are  assigned  to  these  centers  for 
periods  of  training  during  tijcir  first  year  in  the  Service. 

Smaller  training  centers  provide  similar  service  in  Texas  where 
there  is  a large  concentration  of  employees  and  a heavy  yearly 
recruiting  program. 
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II.  SYSTEhS  AND  hijTHCDS  USED  FOR  DETERLINING  RjiEDS  AND  ASSESSIi^'G  TRAIFING 

PROGRESS. 

A.  Through  Line  Responsibility- 

The  supervisors  of  the  Department  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  determining  training  needs  for  their  units  and  follow  up  to 
see  that  the  purposes  of  the  training  are  met.  A first  line 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  checking  the  training  needed  by 
his  ipimediate  employees.  A section  or  division  head  is  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  those  iriiiViediately  under  him  and  to  see 
that  supervisors  in  his  unit  adequately  check  on  the  needs  of 
their  employees • 

Systems  and  methods  used  by  the  line  are : 

1.  In  day  to  day  supervision,  training  needs  are  discovered 
through  mistakes  that  occur,  low  production,  lack  of 
interest,  poor  attitudes  and  low  morale.  This  method  is 
used  by  all  capable  supervisors. 

2*  Planned  supervisory  visits  or  inspections  to  field  offices 
are  made  by  supervisors  where  the  employees  are  located 
away  from  headquarters® 

3*  Inspection  of  operations  by  line  officials, 

i|.  Individual  training  plans  and  career  development  plans 
prepared  jointly  by  the  supervisors  and  employees  are 
being  used  by  several  agencies, 

5.  Performance  evaluations  made  in  connection  with  the  perform- 
ance rating  system  are  being  effectively  used  by  FHA,  SCS, 

REA  and  others* 

6,  A check  list  of  likely  training  needs  has  been  developed 
and  used  to  a limited,  extent  in  ARS,  This  provides  an 
informal  means  of  evaluating  performance  and  means  of 
improvement  which  may  be  used  either  by  the  emploj/ee 
himself  or  jointly  by  the  employee  and  his  supervisor, 

I'O  official  record  is  kept  of  the  evaluation, 

B.  Through  Staff  Functions- 

The  DepartmiCnt  ’ s Office  of  Personnel  and  most  of  the  agencies  use 
sev>„ral  methods  and  systems  for  deterraining  training  needs, 

1,  Inspections  and  Reviews:  The  Department  is  depending  to  an 
increasing  extent  on  inspections  and  reviews  for  evidences 
of  needs  for  training  as  well  as  progress  made.  Some  of 
these  are : 
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II.  B.  1.  Inspections  and  rteviows : (cont’d) 

Eo  Reports  of  Civil  S«->rvicG  Coiiimission  Inspections o 
Although  limited  in  coverage  these  have  bec.n  a 
valuable  source  of  information  on  training  needs# 

b.  Departmental  Reviev^s  of  personnel  operations  both 
in  Vvashington  and  in  the  field  of! ices# 

c.  Agency  inspections — agencies  are  perfecting  their 
inspection  policy  and  procedures  for  program  opera- 
tions as  well  as  personnel  administration  to  reflect 
problems  which  might  be  met  through  training#  The 
FS  has  developed  over  a period  of  years  an  excellent 
system  of  inspection  which  pin  points  needs*  Often 
problems  are  corrected  on  the  spot  through  training 
by  the  inspectors* 

The  SCS  also  has  a well  devt^loped  inspection  system 
which  shows  up  training  needs  and  progress* 

d.  Audits--somo  of  the  agi^ncics,  especially  the  CSS,  have 
begun  to  use  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  auditors 
as  a means  of  locating  spots  where  training  is  needed* 

2*  Complaints  and  grievances  are  carefully  checked  to  reveal  needs 
for  training  supervisors* 

3*  Exit  interviews --the  RHx  personnel  office  ruaintains  a record 
of  interviews  with  those  who  leave  the  agency*  Some  other 
agencies  have  a less  formal  means  for  doing  this. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  cooperated  during  the  early  part  of 
1955  with  ARS,  CSS,  and  AiS  in  setting  up  a tria.1  survey  to 
determine  the  reasons  why  employees  had  left  these  agencies* 

As  a result  a system  was  developed  to  get  tliis  type  of  infor- 
maticn  on  a continuing  basis.  It  has  been  held  up  because 
of  lack  of  manpower  to  handle  the  operating  details* 
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III.  DESGUIFTION  CF  TR/aFIFG  ACTI'yGETIES . 

A*  Orientation  and  Induction- 
1,  Orientation  of  Employees: 

Orientation  and  reorientation  of  employees  done  largely  by 
the  agencies  is  covered  in  the  ag^^ncy  reports,  Hoxxrever  the 
Department  has  a special  concern  for  this  function  because 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  varied,  located  at  iiiore  than 
8000  places  and  carried  on  by  several  different  agerjcies 
each  with  considerable  decentralized  authority,  kany 
employees  have  a tendency  to  develop  a strong  loyalty  and 
concern  for  their  agency’s  vjork  and  overlook  their  place 
in  the  Department's  total  agricultural  program.  It  is 
important  that  employees  know  and  understand  the  work  of 
their  counterparts  in  other  agencies  in  the  same  locality. 
This  is  especially  true  where  the  empiloyees  make  contact 
with  the  same  Public , 

The  folloxvi-ng  services  have  been  provided  at  the  departm.cntal 
level  to  assist  agencies  with  their  own  orientation  of 
employees  and  establish  a better  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Department's  total  program, 

a.  Specific  requirements  and  guides  for  the  agencies  to 
follov;  are  provided  in  the  Department's  Regulations 
(Chapter  I4.O,  Title  8 AR  on  Orientation).  See  Item  2, 

b.  Departmental  Orientation  keetings  are  held  for  all 
employees  soon  after  they  begin  work  in  Agriculture's 
Washington  Offices,  See  Item  3 for  copy  of  program*. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  program  is  an 
illustrated  discussion  of  the  Department's  Personnel 
Policy,  The  charts  with  scrip  are  available  to  agen- 
cies for  field  use  as  a sound  strip  film;  2x2  and  3x1: 
slides;  wall  size  charts;  end  * in  booklet  form.  Item  i| 
is  a copy  t.f  this  booklet.  The  Department's  orienta- 
tion meetings  serve  as  an  .economical  means  of  reaching 
all  employees  at  one  tim.e.  They  derrionstrate  to  agen- 
cies the  need  fer  emphasizing  the  Department  as  a vrholc « 
The  Secretary's  Office,  agency,  and  personnel  officers 
work  closely  with  the  Office  of  Personnel  represent- 
atives in  planning  and  conducting  these  programs, 

c.  The  Departm.ent ' s Employee  Handbook  has  becom*o  a regular 
part  of  every  new  employee's  kit  of  materials.  It  gives 
a brief  coverage  of  the  organization,  history,  purposes 
of  the  Department,  the  employee's  rights,  privileges  and 
obligations  as  an  employee  of  the  Department;  and  in  the 
appendix  is  printed  the  Department's  policies  and  regu' 
tions  viiich  most  directly  concerns  the  employee.  Item 
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III.  A.  Im  OriL^ntation  of  Employees:  (cont'd) 

do  "Guide  to  Broader  Undorstandinp  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture"  is  a set  of  charts  available  to 
agencies  in  letter -size  "flips"  for  use  by  supervisors 
and  employment  officers  when  orienting  a small  groups 
wall  charts  for  medium  size  groups;  slides  and  film 
strips  for  largL,r  audiences.  These  charts  are  now 
being  revised.  The  copy  shown  as  Item.  6 is  out  of  date. 

e«  "A  Decision  for  Bill"  is  a 23-minute  movie  in  color  tolling 
a junior  student  at  college  about  the  Department  and  Ms 
opportunities  for  a career.  It  was  used  both  for  recruit- 
ing and  orientation.  TMs  movie  is  out  of  date  and  a new 
film  is  being  made  to  take  its  place. 

f.  "USDA"  is  a bimonthly  publication  published  by  the  Office 
of  Information  and  distributed  to  all  employees  of  the 
Department.  Its  purpos.e  is  to  keep  employees  current  on 
news  of  general  interest  about:  programs;  officials; 
employees  who  have  been  recognized  for  outstanding  per- 
forriance;  ana  personnel  policies  and  directives  of  per- 
sonal interest  and  concern  to  them.  Item  7, 

g.  USDA  Clubs  were  first  organized  by  Secreta.ry  lierGdith  in 
1920  after  a field  trip  disclosed  that  employees  of  one 
agency  of  the  Depo.rtment  were  often  unaware  of  -the  presence 
•of  the  offices  of  other  agencMs  in  the  same  city  or  even 
the  sam.e  building.  More  than  80  clubs  have  been  organized 
in  headquarter  cities  where  there  is  a concentration  of 
employees.  Some  of  the  Clubs  have  a history  of  continuous 
operation  since  1920.  The  Office  of  Personnel  has  serviced 
these  Clubs  curing  the  past  1?  yeaj s and  has  assisted  in 
the  organization  or  reorganization  of  many  of  them,  (How- 
ever, reduced  staff  has  cut  this  s^-rvice  to  a fraction  of 
what  it  should  be,) 

Item  8,  Section  3)  Chapter  70,  Title  8,  kR,  is  the  authority 
for  USDA  Clubs.  Item  9,  "UoDA  Club  Guide"  is  a handbook  for 
Club  Officers;  and  Item.  10,  "USDa  Club  Exchange"  is  the  Club 
"house  organ"  published  at  intervals  by  OP, 

2.  Induction  of  Emiployeos: 

The  crocess  of  inouctiiit  an  c.mployee,  instructing  him  in  how  to 
do  ids  job,  is  left  aliuost  entirely  to  the  agencies  xAiero  the 
supervisor  must  assume  this  res- onsibility.  However,  the  induc- 
tion period  is  a critical  one  for  an  employee  so  the  need  for 
effective  supervision  at  this  point  is  highlighted.  Among  the 
services  given  the  agencies  by  the  OP  are: 
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III.  A.  2,  Incuction  of  Employees:  (cont’d) 

a*  "Suggestions  for  Quickly  and  Effuctively  Training  an  Employee 

and  Developing  Understudies"  was  developed  in  1942  by  a 
Departmental  Comndttee  with  the  leadership  of  the  OP.  Since 
that  tiiiie  it  has  been  the  Department's  induction  guide  for 
Supervisors.  Item,  llo  It  vra.s  condensed  and  reissued  in 
1995  as  one  of  a series  “To  the  Supervisors  of  the  Department, 
from  the  Director  of  Personnel."  Item  12,  also  see  Item  12a, 

b.  Job  Instruction  Training  (JIT)  was  given  to  a large  proportion 
of  DepaJ’tmient  supervisors  during  the  19it0’s  as  a result  of 
institutes  arranged  for  and  conducted  by  representatives  of 
the  OP,  Some  of  the  agencies  are  continuing  to  use  JIT  or 
modifications  of  it  as  part  of  the  beginning  training  for 
supervisors.  The  OP  maintains  a stock  of  materials  and  ser- 
vices the  program  as  the  need  arises.  Item  13,  "management 
and  Supervision"  is  used  to  informi  officials'  about  the  "J" 
program*s  • 

B,  Clerical  and  Office  Training- 

As  is  the  case  with  induction  training  the  agencies  have  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  clerical  and  office  training,  most  of  these 
erriployees  are  located  in  the  field  offices  at  more  than  8000  locations. 
Usually  there  are  only  one  or  two  working  in  each  office.  Training  of 
these  psople  is  done  by  the  immediate  supervisor  or  in  the  case  of  the 
FHA  and  to  some  extent  the  SCS  a traveling  supervisor  dees  most  of  the 
training.  The  REA  'v^.ashington  personnel  division  provides  the  only 
regular  pool  training  program.  Some  of  the  other  agencies  use  adapta- 
tions of  the  pool  system,  to  a limited  extent. 

At  one  time  the  OP  gave  considerable  attention  to  this  type  of  training 
but  with  its  reduced  staff  it  now  liraits  its  activities  to:  surveys  and 
inspections  to  determine  needs;  assistance  to  agencies  in  meeting  needs 
and  preparation  and  distribution  of  ruat^^rials  needed  Department -wide, 

1.  The  "Correspondence  Kanual"  which  is  kept  current  and  issued  by 
the  OP  is  the  Dep^-rtment ' s official  guide  for  preparing  and 
bundling  correspondence.  Since  correspondence  is  one  of  the 
principal  contacts  which  employees  have  with  the  public  it  is 
extremely  iraportant  that  correct  form,  tone,  and  procedure  be 
follox>red.  Every  person  who  is  rosnonsiblc  for  preparing  corres- 
pondence is  expected  tc  have  and  use  this  manuailg  It  is  used  in 
the  induction  of  new  em.ployees  and  after  a revision  many  of  the 
agencies  instruct  all  stenographers  on  the  changes.  See  Item  lli 
for  a copy, 

2,  Self  Teaching  devices  and:  materials  have  been  featured  because  of 
the  isole.tion  of  many  of  the  Department's  employees.  The  idea  is 
to  place  materials  in  the  hands  of  individuals  which  they  can  use 
without  direct  assistance,  Saue  of  these  materials  are: 
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III.  B. 


2.  Self  Teaching  devices  and  materials  (cont'd) 

a.  '*Vjhat*s  Your  Score  Cn  The  Use  of  Comx.only  i-isused  Words?” 

Item  l5a. 

b,  '*M:at’s  Your  Score  on  Hypheration  of  V'lords?”  Item  l^b. 

c . "Words  and  Phrases  Frequently  Used  in  Specialized  Vilork'*  ha s 
a dual  purpose  of  helping  employees  learn  terms  common  to 
their  work  and  challenge  the  individual  to  find  a better  way 
of  v/riting  the  shorthand  characters  for  these  terms  a Where 
this  plan  is  properly  introduced  to  individuals  or  groups  it 
has  proven  to  be  a great  stimulant*  This  plan  has  also  been 
used  in  offices  vhere  unfamiliar  technical  language  is  used* 
Cooperation  from  the  "Shorthand  Authorities"  has  been  secured 

in  perfecting  and  simplifying  characters  so  developed.  Item  l5c. 

d,  "Typewriting  Speed  Spurt  Drills"  has  been  used  by  some  of  the 
agencies  as  an  aid  to  individuals  for  increasing  typing  speeds. 
Item  l5do 

3.  "Easier  Typing"  was  publishec  to  give  stenographers  the  benefit 
of  research  which  OP  did  on  typewriter  height  and  helpful  prac- 
tices in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  In  addition  to  its  being 
widely  used  in  the  Departmentj  industrial  and  business  organiza- 
tions have  reproduced  it  for  their  own  use.  GPO  has  sold  more 
than  22,000  copies.  See  Item  17* 

ii.  "The  Secretarial  Training  Guide"  was  developed  by  a committee  of 
employees  who  were  close  to  the  needs  of  an  average  office.  It 
is  designed  for  use  of  those  who  may  instruct  others  individually 
or  in  groups  or  by  an  individual  for  self-instruction.  It  is  use- 
ful as  a reference  and  is  often  kept  by  stenographers  along  with 
the  Correspondence  kanual  as  a working  tool.  Item  l6, 

5*  "Telephone  manners"  shown  under  Item  19  is  made  available  to  agen- 
cies for  distribution  to  anyone  who  has  frequent  use  of  the  phone. 

It  has  been  used  in  several  ways  by  the  agencies  such  as: 

a«  Self  instruction  which  is  its  principal  use; 

b.  AS  a basis  for  group  instruction  with  each  person  keeping 
a copy  for  reference; 

c.  Use  of  the  illustrations  for  posting  on  bulletin  boards. 

6.  Closely  allied  with  Telephone  Manners,  "Letters-  a Guide  for 
Improving  Them"  v;as  developed  for  use  of  both  the  stenographer 
and  the  dictator  but  mostly  for  the  latter.  This  publication 
combines  in  very  brief  and  illustrated  form  the  contents  of 
five  manuals  on  letter  writing  prepa,red  by  James  Grady  and 
Milton  Hall,  In  addition  it  gives  the  basic  elements  in  the 
use  of  the  Flesch  Readability  Formula,  This  is  largely  a self- 
teaching device  for  use  by  those  who  must  compose  letters. 
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III.  B.  6.  "Bettors-  a Guide  for  Improving  Them"  (cont'd) 

It  is  of  most  value  when  distributed  to  individuals  or  groups 
after  the  need  for  improving  letters  has  been  recognized  and 
accepted.  Item  20, 

7,  °Tips  for  Those  WIio  Dictate"  contains  a series  of  charts 
reflecting  the  artist's  concept  of  12  of  the  most  objectionable 
habits  of  people  who  dictate.  The  Editor  of  the  Department’s 
bimonthly  publication  "USDA"  cooperated  with  the  OP  in  getting 
secretaries  and  stenographers  to  send  in  the  most  objectionable 
habits  which  their  bosses  had  when  dictating.  The  ones  illus- 
trated in  the  booklet  were  the  12  most  frequently  mentioned. 

The  booklet  is  passed  arcund  to  individuals  for  them  to  see 
themselves  as  their  secretaries  see  them.  It  may  also  be  used 
in  lett(^r  writing  courses.  Large  posters  of  each  have  been 
exhibited  in  prominent  places  with  good  results.  Item  21, 

8,  One  of  the  great  needs  in  office  work  is  to  give  recognition  to 
thase  vjho  are  part  of  it.  As  a rule  the  pay  alone  will  not  do 
this,  hany  secretarial  and  clerical  jobs  are  blind  alleys  which 
give  little  incentive  in  tii^rms  of  promotion. 

Encouragement  of  secretaries  to  take  pant  in  the  activities  of 
professional  organizations  such  as  the  Kational  Secretaries 
Association  is  one  answer.  Several  agencies  of  the  Department 
were  represented  at  this  Association’s  Third  Annual  Secretarial 
workshop  in  November  held  at  the  Sh^raton-Park  Hotel,  miss 
hyrtle  iiohagen , Administrative  Officer,  ARS’s  Northern  Division 
Research  Laboratory,  Peoria.,  111.,  has  bcun  successful  in  cre- 
ating an  interest  in  this  Association  am.ong  the  Laboratory’s 
secretaries,  as  well  as  the  business  and  industrial  firms  of 
Peoria,  She  was  largely  responsible  for  organizing  a chapter 
in  Peoria, 


C.  Supervision  and  I-ianagement- 
1.  Supervision 

The  Department  operates  on  the  basis  of  the  following  policy 
(See  Item  l) ; 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Dopantment  and  its  agencies  to 
foster  and  promote  supervisory  training;  to  exercise 
such  degree  of  supervision  over  the  subject  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  it  is  actively  carried  forward; 
to  supplement  the  training  of  the  supervising  officer 
whore  needed,  particularly  in  the  technical  phases  of 
the  elements;  to  furnish  the  supervisor  with  guides  or 
standards  against  which  he  can  evaliE.te  his  efforts," 

"It  is  further  a responsibility  of  administrative  officers 
to  avoid,  where  possible,  delegating  authority  and  res- 
ponsibility in  advance  of  training,  Where  this  is  done. 
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III.  C. 


1«  Sui-x^i’ vision  (corit'd) 

**tho  suporior  so  dolL-sOtingj  and  not  tho  employee,  should 
be  held  responsible  for  mistakes.” 

'^Skills  of  supervision  are  key  factors  in  the  operation 
of  an  organization.  On  the  supervisor  rests  sorre  of 
mamgemont  ’ s responsibility,  and  through  him  operates 
some  of  management's  authority.  In  his  ovm  unit,  each 
supervisor  in  effect  is  mxanagement , If  he  fails, 
m.anagement  fails  o" 

“All  employees  in  charge  of  subordinates  siiould  be  trained 
in  the  elements  and  principles  of  supervisioii,  Thoy  should, 
in  so  far  as  practicable,  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
demionstrate  their  ability  in  sorre  of  the  supervisory  skills 
such  as  training  a fellovj  employee  or  acting  for  their 
superior  before  they  are  assigned  to  a regular  supervisory 
job.  Planning  and  directing  this  training  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  im;  ediate  superior  officer  of  the  supervisor,'” 

”A  good  supervisor  presents  the  work  of  his  unit  in  such  a 
light  that  the  employee  ri:;cognizes  accurate  performance  of 
assigned  duties  to  be  of  mutual  advanta.ge  to  himself  and 
his  organizatioi  .'•'i 

“Supervisory  perf ormaa'ice  for  purposes  of  this  policy  are 
divided  into  eleruonts  of  applying  policy,  getting  the  facts, 
planning,  orga.nizing,  directing,  training,  controlling,  and 
handling  employee  relations  and  public  relations.  Basically 
a supervisor  should  be  judged  on  the  total  results  of  his 
group,  Pleasured  by  such  factors  as  quantity  and  quality  of 
product,  cost  of  operation,  and  public  relations.  The  skill 
with  which  each  supervisor  uses  the  nine  elements  of  super- 
vision has  a major  influence  on  the  total  results  wliich  he 
obtains.  In  order  to  determine  how  well  he  is  doing  his 
work,  therefore,  the  standards  by  which  he  is  judged  must 
appraise  these  elements,” 

The  degree  to  which  tlh.s  policy  is  followed  varies  by  agencies. 

As  a rule  tlm  so-called  "operating  or  action”  agencies  ha.ve  been 
Piore  active  in  training  supervisors  than  have  the  reseau'ch  agen- 
cies, There  are  c-lopients  in  the  character  of  work  done  which 
influences  t’ris  situation.  The  need  for  trained  supervisors 
is  more  appf.rent  in  a fast  proving  program,  Koxvever,  training 
in  maina. gement  is  needed  just  as  much  or  piore  in  research  xjork 
because  th^^  scientist  who  becomes  a supervisor  is  less  likely 
to  have  had  the  background  and  training  for  supervision  than 
the  employee  trained  for  the  action  programi  work. 

The  supervisory  training  done  by  many  agencies  of  the  Department 
is  carefully  planned  and  includes  com_bining  group  training, 
staff  conferences,  coaching,  planned  experience,  assignments, 
multiple  judgement  evaluations,  and  performance  ratings. 


III.  c. 
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1.  Supervision  (cor.t'd) 

There  rre  still  sorre  places  where  promotion  and  assignment  of 
an  emplo3'ee  to  a supervisory  job  is  made  i;ith  limited  iijstruc- 
tions.  HowoVer,  adininistrators  are  becori^ing  more  conscious  of 
the  need  for  good  supervision  arid  progress  is  being  made  in 
iiiproving  supervision  in  all  agencies. 

It  is  the  policy-  of  - the  OP  to  leave  to  the  agencies  the  respon- 
sibility for  training  supervisors.  Also  it  is  believed  that 
such  training  laust  be  under  the  close  direction  of  line  authority/. 
Several  agencies  such  as  ARS^  FS,  SCS,  FtIA  have  some  supervisory 
training  done  by  other  than  the  line  but  always  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  of  the  OP  has  been  that  of  improving 
supei'vision.  It  is  rcco^mized  that  the  Supervisor  can  make  or 
prevent  personnel  problems.  Selection  of  the  right  man  for  a 
supervisory  position  is  emphasized.  One  means  of  assuring  the 
proper  selection  is  through  planned  cxperienc^^  and  traii'dng 
a.ssignments  which  tests  the  potentiaj.  supervisor  in  as  near 
normal  situations  as  possible  before  final  selection  is  made. 

This  IS  cone  in  some  of  the  agencies  in  varydng  degrees. 

The  FS  has  cooperated,  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on 
experimental  testing  for  supervisory  abilities  but  little  has 
been  done  to  follox-j-up  on  the  use  of  the  tests  beca-use  of  the 
lack  of  staff  personnel.  This  problem  of  selection  is  treated 
in  n;ore  detail  in  Section  VI. 

a.  Training  Supervisors  to  Handle  Personnel  Problems 

The  OP  has  given  leadership  in  training  sup^^rvisors  in 
persorinel  matters  which  tie  in  with  their  regular  res- 
ponsibilities. Soiee  exemples  of  tl.is  are: 

(1)  In  iPliS  a survey  was  nade  to  determine  what  super- 
visors and  employees  didn't  know  about  coirm-on  per- 
sonnel policies  and  regulations  wnich  were  of  direct 
concern  to  them  and  their  employees.  The  results  of 
this  arc  still  valid  and  have  been  a basis  for  some 
of  the  actions  taken  to  ri.oet  the  needs  reflected, 

(2)  "Classification  in  a Nutshell”  developed  by>-  CP's 
Division  of  Classification  is  used  by  agencies  with 
good  results  in  training  supervisors  to  understo.nd 
and  properly  assume  tlcir  share  of  the  rosponsibility 
for  the  classification  of  their  employees , The 
charts  havu  been  made  available  as  lecture  charts, 
fih:;c  strips,  slides  and  in  booklet  form.  For  a copy^ 
of  the  booklet  see  Item  22. 
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III.  C.  1.  a.  Tr^.iiiini^  &apL.rvisors  to  hai.clo  I-^rsoaiv.cl  FrobloiuS  (cont'd) 

(3)  Assignments  as  r.iorabcrs  ci  CoC  boards  of  cxcarniicrs 
and  sta.tc  recruiting  r cpr..sonti.tivos  for  koepirig 
colleges  irforraed  about  overall  Departmental  needs 
and  about  Civil  Service  exariiinations  Dave  served 
to  inform  aJdmiristrators  and.  supervisors  about 
Civil  Service  requirements  fer  employment  through 
cor.ipetitivc  examinations, 

(h)  The  five  Biennial  l\rsoiX-el  Aanagement  heetings 
of  Administrators  and  Personnel  Officers  have 
strved  to  keep  administrators  up  to  da.te  on 
personnel  adnlnist ration. 

Even  thcu^li  these  meetings  nave  not  been  held 
since  1951  the  Department's  personnel  work  is 
still  based  on  the  benefits  from  the  improved 
understanding  01  axim ini st raters  gained  a.t  these 
iViCctingSo  For  further  inferruation  about  these 
meetings  see  Item  23^  ”A  Derncc ratio  Approach  to 
Creating  Person. el  Policy"--also  Items  50,  5l, 

52  and  53. 

(5)  There  are  a large  nur,.bt,r  of  supervisory  officials 
who  have  improved  their  understanding  of  person^icl 
admirnstration  by  serving:  on  commit  toes  of  many 
kinds j on  ap-xal  boards;  as  officials  of  USLA  Clubs; 
employee  welfare  oTganizations ; Depci’tment  and 
agency  employee  councils;  and  in  meny  other  way's. 
Wherever  the  OP  has  jurisdiction  proper  instruc- 
tions are  given  the  ixrscns  selected  to  S-.rve, 

b.  Training  Supervisors  in  General  Supervisory  Skills 

An  outline  of  the  general  progrom.  used  by  OP  to  iri,. prove 

supervisory'-  performance  throughout  the  DepartiViOnt  follows 

(1)  "Standojc's  for  Sveluating  Suporviscry  Pv^rf ormance " 

were  developed  several  years  ago  and  have  been 
brought  to  the  attaiticn  uf  agencies  sc  that  they 
Co'Uld  be  adapted  ciid  used  as  a basis  for  appraisal 
of  Supervisors,  job  performance  standou-’ds  and  the 
development  of  training  plans  for  supervisors, 
lecently  the  s-tanc.ards  were  supj.,leniented.  a-nci  set 
up  uncer  a oifforv^nt  forruat  (nine  fundamental  ele- 
raents  with  A,  B and  C stancaros  for  each  element) 
and  r,;ade  part  ^f  "Guide  Posts  for  Supv..rvisors ." 

See  Iterii  2lio 

(2)  Infcriaal  Appraisals  are  used  as  a bt.sis  for  self- 
training. Supervisors  £'.re  enccu raged  to  have  those 
with  vmom.  they^  associate  evaluate  thoir  perfcrmancc 
as  a supervisor,  Ecnas  which  a supervisor  ray'-  use 
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III.  C.  lo  b,  (2)  Informal  Appraisals  (cont'd) 

for  this  purpose  are  found  under  Item  33  ”A  Guide  for 
Improvement  of  Supervision."  These  rating  forras  have 
more  recently  been  included  in  Guide  ^16  of  "Guide  Posts 
for  Supervisors,"  See  Iton  25* 

(3)  The  "J"  and  Work  Simplification  Programs  were  pushed  by 
the  OP  during  the  war  years.  Some  of  the  agencies  are 
still  using  these  programs  as  part  of  the  basic  training 
for  their  new  supervisors.  Some  agencies  make  adaptations 
of  these  programs,  A notable  example  of  this  is  a train- 
ing plan  known  as  "Vision  in  Supervision"  now  being  used 
in  Axis.  The  OP  maintains  a stock  of  m.aterials  for  each 
of  these  programs  and  gives  assistance  to  agencies  in 
th£ir  use.  See  Item  13 o 

(.ii)  "Guide  Posts  for  Supervisors"  is  a loose-leaf  supervisor's 
manual  or  harjdbook  containing  in  outline  form  the  respon- 
sibilities of  supervisors,  basic  principles,  attitudes, 
skills,  techniques  and  methods  which  a supervisor  of  the 
Department  can  use  in  day  to  day  supervision,  hore  than 
6000  copies  of  this  manual  have  been  ordered  by  agencies. 

The  use  made  of  it  varies,  dome  agencies  such  as  SCS  have 
sent  parts  of  it  out  at  appropriate  times  to  the  supervisors 
with  suggestions  about  its  use  in  connection  with  current 
problems,  Some  agencies  such  as  CSS  are  planning  to  build 
supervisor  trairdng  around  it.  It  was  originally  designed 
for  use  in  planning  supervisory  selection  and  training  and 
as  a supervisor's  personal  handbook  which  he  could  maintain 
by  inserting  appropriate  miaterials  and  using  it  as  a daily 
reference.  For  example,  it  was  found  that  a traveling  FHA 
supervisor  kept  her  copy  in  her  car  so  she  would  have  it 
available  at  all  times.  Its  value  depends  on  continued 
use  and  the  stimulation  given  to  the  supervisor  which  will 
result  in  its  use.  For  a copy  see  Item  25, 

(5)  A Survey  was  miade  to  determine  needs  and  methods  for  the 
improvement  of  supervision  in  the  four  ARS  Research  Utili- 
zation Laboratories  in  1952.  The  survey  was  made  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  OP  staff  on  detail  to  BAIC  for  that  purpose. 

The  results  of  this  Survey  are  considered  to  be  valid  at 
the  presc^nt  time  and  are  used  as  a guide  by  the  OF  in 
assisting  research  agencies, 

(6)  "To  the  Supervisors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture"  is  a 
four-page  leaflet  which  is  gotten  out  at  infrequent  inter- 
vals on  pertinent  probleras  or  matters  of  importance  to 
supervisors.  It  is  a message  direct  to  Supervisors  fron 
the  Director  of  Personnel,  Copies  are  distributed  to  the 
18,000  supervisors  of  the  Department.  Some  of  the  r,.atv.rials 
included  usually  have  bean  published  elsewhere  so  that  it 
servos  to  remind  the  supervisor  of  one  problem,  or  subject 

at  a time  and  refer  to  the  use  of  the  source  materials,, 
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III.  C,  1,  b,  (6)  "To  the  Supervisors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture " (c ont ' d) 

Item  26  carries  four  of  the  five  which  have  been  issued. 

The  fifth  issue  will  be  found  as  Item  11  and  mentioned 
under  Section  III  A,  2a, 

(7)  Adequate  communications  are  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Department,  The  Department’s  employees 
are  scattered  and  often  isolated  which  adds  to  the  problem 
of  keeping  them  informed.  Also  most  employees  communicate 
ideas  to  the  public  as  a part  of  their  official  duties. 

Steps  taken  to  assist  agencies  with  correspondence  were 
covered,  under  Section  III  B,  6 and  7o  However,  a good 
part  of  the  Departrixent ' s communication  is  through  the  use 
of  the  spoken  word,  Ttiis  makes  it  essential  that  super- 
visors in  particular  be  skilled  in  properly  expressing 
themselves  and  helping  others  to  do  the  same.  Some  of 
the  methods  and  activities  to  assist  agencies  in  getting 
this  done  are: 

(a)  Conference  Leadership.  The  Departm.ent  has  for 
several  years  had  a course  for  training  supervisors 
and  others  in  the  art  of  leading  a discussion, 

'^Trainers"  are  trained  through  the  use  of  the 
Institute  Iianual  "Conference  Leadership  Training," 

Item  27,  T^iose  who  take  the  course  are  given  the 

. guide  and  source  book  "Conducting  USDA  meetings  - 

that  Lead  to  Action,"  Item  28 , this  booklet  may 
also  be  used  for  self  teaching. 

Some  training  officers  have  personalized  this  publica- 
tion for  their  a^^encies  by  using  a cover  with  the 
agency's  name,  i«e,,  "Conducting  SCS  Meetings," 

(b)  Special  materials  to  supplement  this  training  in 
Communication  are  found  in  Items 25  and  2 9 through  32, 

2,  Adnii.aistration 

The  policy  for  supervisory  training  also  applies  to  training  in 
administration.  In  addition  the  Department's  policy  includes  a 
definition  and  policy  applicable  to  training  in  administration 
as  follows: 

"Administration  may  be  considered  as  priniarily  concerned 
with  the  establishment,  t^^ntral  operation,  and  broad  main- 
tenance of  a function.  Administration  involves  the  legal 
basis  and  methods  of  financing,  the  organization  of  the 
various  branches  or  subdivisions  into  an  effective  machine, 
the  maintenance  of  an  effective  business  and  professional 
staff,  cooperative  relationship  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  and  tht.  accounting  to  the  public  for  costs 
and  accomplishments," 
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III.  G. 


2.  Admir..LStration  (cont'd) 

’’All  employees,  from  agency  chiefs  to  unit  heads  of  any 
caracter  should  be  trained  in  both  the  principles  and 
the  elements  of  acministration.  Planning  and  directing 

"""  responsibility  of  the  immediate 

superior  officer  of  the  executive  concerned.” 

3-«  Line  Administration . 

It  IS  ass^.ed  that  the  better  supervisors  are  selected 
to  fill  administrative  jobs.  To  the  extent  that  this 
IS  true  It  is  considered  a good  beginning.  The  train- 
ing of  line  administrators  has  generally  been  handled 
in  the  2g^-ncies  through  direct  on-the-job  lateral  trans- 
iers,  understudies,  inspections  and  reviews,  personal 
contacts,  staff  and  other  conferences,  self  instruction 
+ other  means  which  seem  appropriate  at 

the  tirre  . Administrative  training  of  a more  formal 
nature  wixl  be  found  in  the  FS  and  some  other  agencies. 

The  UbDA  Graduate  School  offers  all  types  of  evening 
classes  needed  by  Washington  administrators  and  also 
assists  uSoA  Clubs  and  other  local  groups  in  arranging 
for^sir^lar  course  offerings  by  universities  serving 
^rec.s  where  field  employees  are  concentrated.  A start 
has  been  made  on  correspondence  courses. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown  by  indivicual 
administrators  in  getting  special  training  in  adminis- 
tration. For  example  two  of  the  three  Department 
winners  of  the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards  have 
t^ken  training  in  administration  at  Harvard,  Many 
others  have  taken  courses  and  attended  conferences  on 
eir  own  time  ana.  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to 

administrative  background.  Tliis  Denart- 

shi^  s tL''°F  selected  for  Al-Vi  Scholar- 

Tte  Forest  Service's  ifegional  Training  Officer 
Victor  Sandberg,  at  nissoula  hontana,  has  been  largei? 

oaerc.l  Uffici^^ls  given  each  February  at  Univeraitv  of 
Montana  Officials  of  the  FS  and  SCS  make  up  tS  buk 

their "ovm  time 

anc  at  their  own  expense.  SCS  has  also  had  a number  of 
employees  qualify  for  Llttauer  Fellowships. 

b.  Department's  Progiam  for  Training  Administrators: 


(1) 


Sj  Office  of  Personnel  has  given 

Pl®"  Py  training  administrators 
h ot  lines.  In  191,6  on  recemraendation  of 

the  OP  tne  Secretary  of  Agriculture  established  a 
go,..ii,ittee  on  Training  in  Administrative  i-Enafement 

i^own  as  the  Tin.  Oonmittee.  The  purpose  of  ^ ’ 
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111.  0.  2,  b,  (,l)  Thij  Tiil'j  Program  (corit'd) 

Co0)mittoc-  wr.s  to  study  tho  ixeds  of  tho  Du|.  artiriont 
and  devolop  practical  rioans  of  selecting  and  train- 
ing ada  .mist  rati  "{re  porsonnol.  Sou  Itein  35* 

The  Coiiurittee  recoai. ended  and  the  OP  developed  a 
system  of  institutes  to  train  local  leadership  to 
plan,  organize  and  conduct  local  TAI^'i  workshops. 

This  trained  leadership  enables  the  local  officials 
of  the  Dep^:  rtment ' s agencies  at  a given  location  to 
work  together  in  planning,  organizing  and  conducting 
TAl'i  workshops  of  one  to  two  weeks  duration.  These 
local  planning  corjidttees  have  been  successful  in 
securing  outstanding  authorities  from  industry, 
business,  universities  and  g ovt-rnnient  to  discuss 
subjects  also  chosen  by  the  Conaaittee,  At  least 
one  member  of  the  Secretary’s  Coi..rlttee  has  taken 
part  in  each  workshop  held  to  date.  See  Item  36 
for  a brief  report  on  the  prograiii  to  date.  Also 
included  under  Section  IV  is  Itan  37  "Ai^ency  i.omir.a- 
tions  for  the  Atlanta  TAfi  Institute”  which  gives  an 
example  of  the  number,  type  and  loca.tion  of  officials 
salect^d  by  agt^ncics  for  attendance j only  29  were 
s^jlected,  by  the  Department  TAM  Cornlttee  to  attend 
the  Atlanta  Institute. 

Item  38  ’’Subjects  Discussed  at  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Training  Vvorkshops,”  was  used  as  a guide  fer 
planning  coirimittees  of  local  workshops. 

Item  39,  i/iiorkbook  for  TAM  Leadership  Institute  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  was  prepaired  some  time  in  advance 
of  the  Institute  and  distributed  to  all  particiixnts 
for  guidance  both  for  the  trainees  and  the  discussion 
leaders 

Item  i|0,  a Report  on  the  TAl-i  Leadership  Institute  at 
Atlanta  was  prepared  by  the  participants  as  the 
Institute’s  sessions  progr-^ssod  a.nd  distributed  at 
the  last  session. 

Item  lil  and  Il2,  TaM  local  workshop  workbook  and 
report  vrere  developed  by  the  local  planning  com- 
i.lttee  and  participants  in  the  workshop, 

Itum  h3  hives  an  evaluation  of  the  first  workshops 
made  by  those  who  participated  and  their  su.p^,r-visors . 

Item  I4I4  is  an  evaluation  report  on  a local  TAli  workshop. 
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III,  Go  Za'hi,  Department’s  Prograr,.  for  Training  Administrators  (cont’d) 

(2)  Special  i^aterials  for  Developing  a Better  Understanding  of 

Admiriistraticn"  Items  and  i|6  - short  articles  prepared 

are  examples  of  OP’s  efforts — for  general  distribution. 

c.  Staff  Administration; 

The  Office  of  Personnel  has  the  overall  responsibility  for  adriiin 
istration  of  the  staff  personnel  functions  in  the  Departruent , 
i’iOst  of  these  functions  are  highly  decentralized  which  makes 
ccmpetence  essential  wherever  authority  for  taking  action  is 
lodged.  Although  the  agencies  are  expected  to  see  that  their 
personnel  are  trained,  the  following  activities  are  carried  on 
by  the  OP  to  assist  in  insuring  this  competence:  (The  article 
"A  Democratic  Approach  to  Creating  Personnel  Policy”  Itaii  23, 
explains  these  activities  in  more  detail.) 

(1)  The  honthly  Personnel  Officers’  Meeting  provides  the 
Director  and  his  staff  with  an  opportunity'  for  dis- 
cussing current  problems  with  the  agency  personnel 
officers, 

(2)  The  i'.onthly  Personnel  Officers’  L^ancheon  brings  before 
personnel  staff  people  as  well  as  administrators  out- 
standing speakers  on  subjects  of  concern  to  personnel 
vjorkers  • 

(3)  The  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance  conducts  smilar  meetings 
to  those  discussed  under  (2)  above  for  agency  officials  and 
technicians  working  with  each  of  its  three  functicns,  i.e. 
Budget,  Fiscal  and  Procurement  agency  staff  officials  and 
technicians o Kore  details  are  given  in  the  Report  on  the 
Secretary’s  Staff  Offices, 

(ii)  Two  well  equipped  training  Conference  Rooms  for  all  types 
of  meetings  are  maintained  by  the  OP.  They  are  alm.ost 
solidly  booked  several  months  in  advance  for  luncheon  con- 
ferences such  as  the  ones  mentioned  under  (2)  and  (3)  above 
as  well  as  for  the  Secretary's  meeting  with  agency  heads j 
agency  staff  meetings j meetings  of  professional  societies 
and  employee  welfare  organizations • 

Qie  of  the  rooms  will  accomodate  8i|  and  the  other  30  for 
luncheons.  Both  rooms  can  be  made  into  one  large  room 
by  opening  a folding  partition.  In  addition  to  the 
luncheons  tliey  are  used  for  conferences  and  training 
programs  iTiornings,  afternoons  and  evenings. 
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* c.  Staff  Administration  (cont'd) 

(5)  The  following  organized  groups  given  leadership  by  tho 
OP  cover  specialized,  fields; 


Department  Classification  Council  - ri.ee ts  monthly 
Department  Employment  Council  - mieets  occasionally 
Department  Safety  Council 

Training  Officers'  Seminar  - meets  monthly 

Training  Officers'  Luncheon  - meets  bimonthly 

(6)  National  Conferences  in  addition  to  activities  of 
agencies  for  training  and  informing  their  staff  per- 
sonnel people  in  the  field  the  OP  has  used  the  follow- 
ing means  of  reaching  both  Vyasl:iington  and  the  field 
in  groups : 

(a)  National  Training  Conferences  at  VJoodland  Park 
Colorado  in  IpliP  and  Woodberry  Forest  Virginia 

in  1951®  The  purpose'  of  these  Conferences  was 
to  give  field  and  Washington  training  officers 
and  line  officials  an  opportunity  to  take  stock 
of  the  needs  for  training  in  the  Departmient  and 
develop  policies  and  other  means  for  meeting 
them.  These  Conferences  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
training  done  in  the  Department,  Details  for 
the  Vvoodberry  Conferences  can  be  found  iri  the 
following  items  in  Section  IV; 

Iti^m  k-7 , Prepo.ratory^  materials  for  the  i/\ioodberry 
Forest  national  Training  Conferences  - 195l* 

Item  kQ,  "Guide  for  Action"  a deport  of  the  wood- 
berry  Forust  National  Training  Conference, 

Item  h9 , "Summary  deport  of  the  USDA  National 
Training  Conf...rencc"  at  Woodb^^rry  Forest,  Va, 

(b)  Biennial  P'^-rsonnel  Lanagemicnt  meetings  - Five  of 

these  meetings  have  been  held^ — 19h3,  19h7 ) 

19h9  ^nd  1951*  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was 
to  develop  and  n^viow  personnel  policy  and  programs 
for  th^  Department,  However  they  were  also  recog- 
nized as  excellent  training  sessions  for  more  than 
130  personnel  officers  and  administrators  attending 
each  mcetiiig  from  both  Washington  and  field  stations 
Item  23  expla.ins  the  organization  and  method  used 

in  these  meetings. 

Item  50  is  an  cxaraple  of  the  tyiX;  of  program  used 
for  a meeting. 
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III,  C,  2,c(6)  (b)  Biennial  Personnel  iianat^cnont  i lootings  (cont'd) 

Item  5l  is  a brief  suimrary  of  roccramendations  made  at 
one  of  the  meetings  sent  out  as  a Personnel  Memo- 
randum for  information  to  admiinistrators  and  per- 
sonnel people, 

Itemi  52  givus  a complete  summary  of  rccomiTiendations 
from  one  of  the  meetings. 

Item  53  is  an  exam.ple  of  the  reports  prepared  for 
th^.  Meetings, 

(7)  The  bivisiens  in  the  OP  assist  the  agencies  with  the 
training  of  memb-^rs  of  their  staffs  who  need  specialized 
help.  This  is  done  by  having  a member  of  the  CP  staff 
meet  with  groups  of  employees  or  by  having  individuals 
spend  a period,  of  time  in  a Division  discussing  their 
needs  ;\dth  appropriate  staff  members  and  getting 
supervised  experience, 

(8)  A part  of  the  training  provided  under  (7)  above  is  done 
under  the  previsions  of  the  Department’s  Executive 
Development  Agreement,  See  Item  5ii  for  a copy  of 
’’Executive  Developmicnt  Agreement  for  the  USDA”  Exhibit  1^- 
6 Ad  11+66,  page  1, 

(9)  The  Office  of  Personnel  gives  leadership,  administers 
and  coordinates  the  Management  Intern  Program  for  the 
Department  as  sponsored  on  an  Interdepartmental  basis 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Active  part icipeit ion 
is  maintained  among  the  various  USDA  agencies  on  a com- 
petitive basis  so  potential  leaders  can  be  given  the 
advantages  of  this  splendid  training  medium.  Member- 
ship is  maintained  on  the  Interdepartmental  Corrmittee 

and  many  successful  Department  candidates  have  ’’graduated c ” 
Agencies  such  as  PEA  have  operated  simila.r  programs 
internallyo  The  Graduate  School  of  the  Departm.ent  offers 
scholarships  to  bonafide  Interns, 

D.  Technical,  Scientific  and  Professional- 

The  following  is  the  Department’s  policy  for  technical,  scientific 
and  professional  training; 

"Erequently  it  is  assumed  that  those  in  managem.ent  positions 
in  a research  or  scientific  organization  have  discharged  their 
full  responsibility  when  an  adequate  scientific  personijel  has 
been  assembled,  and  the  necessary’  vjorking  facilities  have  been 
supplied.  It  is  of  equal  importance  that  management  provide  a 
setting  and  arrange  for  appropriate  activities  that  will  stira- 
ulate  continuous  professional  growth  on  the  part  of  all  staff 
members.  The  amount  of  growth  will  depend  upon  the  opportunity 
for  advancement,  initiative  and  capacity  of  employees  stimulated 
in  the  proper  research  ’climate’,'* 
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III.  D,  Technical,  Scientific  and  frofeoSional  (coni' d) 

"Every  employee  must  have  a genuine  interest  in  keeping 
abreast  of  current  developments  in  his  particular  field* 

This  is  a public  obligation  that  goes  with  all  such  posi- 
tions in  the  Department*" 

"Improvement  of  the  staff  and  consequent  increase  in  Depart- 
ment efficiency  will  be  in  direct  proporticn  to  the  degree 
of  responsibility  for  systematic  professional  study  felt  by 
the  individual  staff  members o" 

1^  The  Agency  Responsibility 

As  in  the  case  of  other  types  of  training  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  must  assume  the  responsibility  and  meet  these 
developmental  needs  of  their  employees*  Agencies  are  doing 
this  t;',pe  of  training  in  an  effective  manner,  especially  in 
the  FS,  ARS,  AIjS,  SCS,  and  CSS.  The  methods  vary  from 
intensive  courses  such  as  the  3-iTionth  course  in  statistics 
given  by  the  FS  for  employees  at  research  stations,  to 
providing  especially  selected,  reading  materials  for  those 
who  must  stay  "up  to  date*"  Some  of  the  raore  important 
me  ans  are : 

a*  The  Student  Trainee  Program — has  pi- oven  to  be  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  selecting  capable  young  people 
fromi  colleges*  It  also  gives  the  employee  an  idea  of 
what  he  needs  before  he  finishes  college,  thus  provid- 
ing sane  direction  for  him  in  his  studies  and  activities 
as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  electives.  The  SCS  has 
pioneered  in  the  use  cf  the  formal  student  trainee 
examinations  by  providing  suitable  positions  and  work 
experience*  ARS,  AI''IS  and  others  are  making  limited 
use  of  this  program  in  some  fields*  The  AFS  is  for  the 
fir-st  time  tryiag  out  the  student  trainee  exam  for 
social  sciences*  The  ES  has  had  an  informal  arrange- 
ment for  p5?oviding  laar-ge  numbers  of  forestry  students 
with  summer  work  e^.perience  for  several  years®  Out- 
stcinding  students  are  placed  in  full  time  positions  upon 
graduation  better  equipped  to  assume  the  added  r espcnsibilities* 

b.  The  Executive  Development  frogram — provides  for  the  transfer 
of  emiployees  to  different  types  of  positions  by  substituting 
training  for  the  usual  qualification  requirements.  This 
increases  the  career  opportunities  for  employees,  provides 
for  objective  placet.i.ents  and  requires  systematic  and  planned 
training  to  m.eet  specific  administrative  and  professional 
needs.  It  also  strengthens  the  staff  offices  of  the  agencies 
by  permitting  the  use  of  employees  with  programi  experience 

in  staff  positions  who  couldn't  othervlse  qualify* 

c.  The  Civil  Service  1-janapement  Intern  rrogram — has  provided 
an  excellent  opportunitv  for  prof essi^  nal  development  of 
a United  numiber  of  emiployees,  .See  III  C,  2c  (9)  above. 
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III.  D. 


; 


, c.  The  Civil  Service  i''iana£;,ement  Intern  Program  (cont'c') 

Since  this  is  a prototype  program  it  serves  as  a test- 
ing ground  for  new  ideas  and  also  introduces  them  for 
internal  use, 

d.  Training  Centers — 

(1)  The  SCS  now.  has  a requirement  that  all  professional 
and  subprofessional  employees  attend  a 3 to  6 ^^;eeks 
training  course  at  one  of  its  foior  regional  train- 
ing centers,  Texas  has  six  centers  for  training 
employees  immediately  after  employment , See  SCS 

Re  port . 

(2)  host  of  the  FS  Regions  provide  one  to  two  weeks 
intensive  training  during  the  '‘slack"  season  for 
their  junior  foresters. 

e.  Professional  Societies — play  a big  pc-rt  in  the  profes- 
sional development  of  employees  in  ARS,  Ai‘-iS,  FS  and  to 
some  extent  the  SCS.  Participation  in  such  societies 
is  encouraged  by'  the  Department  and  to  some  extent  in 
all  agencies, 

f.  Adequate  Library  facilities  are  essential  to  profes- 
sional gro-tvith.  The  Department's  Library  meets  official 
needs  both  for  Washington  and  the  field.  The  field 
needs  are  met  by  branch  libraries  and  through  contract 
with  local  universities.  As  a rule  supervisors  encour- 
age professional  reading  by  seeing  that  the  proper  read- 
ing materials  are  made  available  in  the  right  manner, 

g.  Seminars  and  similar  group  methods  are  in  common  use  by 
scientific  units, 

h.  host  agencies  encourage  their  employees  to  take  advantage 
of  scholarships  and  fellowships.  Many  of  these  opportu- 
nities are  brought  to  the  attention  of  agency  officials 
and  em.ployees  by  OP  tlirough  Personnel  memos  one!  the  "USDA." 

i.  When  practicable  employees  have  been  assigned  to  official 
duties  at  or  near  universities  so  they  might  continue 
graduate  or  special  studies  on  their  ovm  time, 

2,  Activities  at  the  Doparteental  Level 

As  reflected  in  the  policy  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section  Department  officials  arc  vc.ry  riiuch  concerned  about 
meeting  the  needs  for  capable  scientists  and  technical 
employees.  It  has  been  found  that  busy  admr*iistrators  will 
go  to  considerable  trouble  to  help  provide  for  these  needs. 
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III.  D.  2.  Activities  c.t  tlx  Depc.r tmcntc.1  Level  (cont'c) 

a.  The  USDa  Grac^uato  School  is  an  excellent  exean pl^-  of  the  educa- 
tional St^rvices  that  can  he  proviced  employees  when  officials 
full^  recognize  the  need.  The  School  -was  sta.rtod  in  1920  Xvith 
a few  evening  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Department’s 
professional  people  located  in  Vjashington.  It  now  enrolls 
nearly  6000  students  in  more  than  300  courses  each  year*  It 
is  sueported  entirely  by  student  fees.  The  use  of  Government 
space  is  "permitted,"  Degrees  are  not  conferred  but  credits 
are  usually  transferable  to  other  schools.  The  School  is 
increasing  its  servipes  to  the  field  through  correspondence 
courses  and  arrangements  X\Tith  loca.l  universities  where  the 
Depa-rtment  has  employees  nearby.  For  further  details  see 
Items  55  and  56. 

b.  The  Deix-rtment ' s Library  is  the  Itcrgest  and  best  agricultural 
library  in  the  world.  It  i,.eets  all  ofiicial  library  needs  for 
the  Department,  The  field  employees  are  serviced  tlirough  the 
ruail  and  by  branch  libraries  or  universities  under  contract 
with  thtt  Department  library.  The  Library  also  cooperates  with 
the  Graouate  School  in  provioing  library  faJciliti^s  for 
students  in  Washington, 

c . The  Joint  Land-Grant  College -Department  Coiumittee  on  Training 
for  Government  Service  was  established  in  1936  "to  develop 

and  encourage  a means  of  collaboration  betwoGC  the  Department 
and  thu  Land-Grant  Colleges,"  Sec  Item  57  for  more  details 
about  the  Cormnittee,  Seme  of  the  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Cor  i.ittee  have  been: 

(1)  Studied  the  need  for  and  encouraged  tht.  inclusion  of 
public  administration  and  similar  courses  in  curriculum 
for  students  preparing,  for  scientific  and  technical 
careers . 

(2)  Sponsored  Legislation  (S  1915  and  H.R,  I1.987)  which  would 
provide  fop  the  exclx.nge  of  en.ployees  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  states  without  the  loss  of  Civil  Service 
rights  to  the  Department's  employees. 

(3)  Cooperated  with  the  Civil  Service  Coii.ii.ission  and  the 
De,:artment  on  a validating  study  of  the  JaA  exarilnat ion, 

(Ir)  Sponsored  the  first  7 annual  workshops  on  marketing 
research  vjhich  were  joint  undertakings  of  the  Depart- 
ment ano  States,  See  Ai^S  Report, 

(5)  In  cooperation  with  the  Civil  Service  Conurlssion 
sponsored  a movoiient  which  would  make  Government 
ruore  attractive  to  cngitieers  and  scientists. 
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III.  D.  2,  c.  Thu  Joint  Lnnd-Groxit  Colic  go -Department  Comnitteu  on 
Training  for  Government  Service  (cont’d) 

(6)  Supported  over  a period  of  several  years  proposal  that 
Congress  give  agencies  authority  to  detail  employees  to 
outside  organizations  for  special  trairdng. 

(7)  Cooperated  with  tix  public£:tion  of  a brochure  "Careers 
Ahead,"  Itemi  58, 

Coi'imittee  Reports  covering  these  projects  are  found 
under  Items  ; 

59  ~ Mnutes  of  the  April  1955  meeting  of  the 

J oint  Committ  ee ; 

60  - Agenda  for  November  1955  meeting  of  Joint 

Commdttec  j 

61  - Report  on  the  November  1955  meeting  of  the 

Joint  C ommdtt  co  o 

d.  Career  Development — Guides  for  use  in  setting  up  career 
development  plans  aru  given  in  Guido  19  of  "Guide  Posts 
for  Supervisors"  Item  25*  Seme  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment such  as  SCS  and  FS  have  m. ado  progress  in  using 
adaptations  of  this  plan, 

E,  Apprenticeship- 

Ther^  is  very  little  need  for  formal  apprenticeship  training  in  the 
Department,  However,  a method  sirailar  to  apprenticeship  is  being 
used  in  a few  agencies,  A description  of  one  example  of  this  is 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Cperations,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  where  a fair  sized  unit  of  duplicating  and  print- 
ing ma.chirery  is  in  usee 

F.  Skilled  Trades  and  Crafts- 


Relativelj;  few*  of  these  types  of  employees  arc  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment * most  of  such  employees  are  scattered  in  laboratories,  shops  and 
the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  The  FS,  ARS  and  SOS  employ  most  of 
these.  The  Department's  policy  covering  office  and  manual  skills  as 
well  as  technical  and  professional  would  apply  to  these  employees 
depending  on  the  type  of  v/ork  done.  See  page  8 of  Item  1,  The  Depart- 
ment depends  miostly  on  recruiting  skilled  trades  and  craftsmicn  as 
needed,,  with  basic  skills  learned  through  experience  or  in  trade 
schools.  On  the  job  training  by  experienced  supervisors  or  scientists 
responsible  for  highly  specialized  projects  supplt^ment  those  basic 
skills  to  the  extt^nt  necessary.  Relationships  v/ith  nearby  trade 
schools  arc'  maintained. 
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III.  Description  of  Training  Activities  (cont'd) 

G,  Other  Training- 

The  Departiaent  of  Agriculture  has  the  responsibility  for  a great 
number  of  grants  in  aid  and  cooperative  programs  where  it  has 
varying  degrees  of  responsibility  for  insuring  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  the  funds  or  programs*  Several  of  these  cases  have 
been  covered  in  the  agency  reports.  For  example; 

The  FES  is  organized  priiuarily  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
states  to  do  an  effective  job  of  selecting  and  training  their 
extension  workers.  The  REa  has  through  various  means  assisted 
the  REA  cooperatives  with  management  and  training  problems^ 

The  aRS  has  a large  number  of  different  arrangements  for  cooperating 
vjith  states  on  research  work.  The  Office  of  Fueperiment  Station  is 
set  up  to  coordinate  and  administer  funds  provided  states  for  exper- 
imental work.  Plant  and  aniamal  quarantine  work  is  usually  worked 
out  on  a cooperative  basis. 

The  FS  administers  funds  m:ade  available  for  cooperative  state  and 
private  forest  improvement. 

Each  of  these  programs  is  different  and  conditions  under  which  they 
are  administered  vary.  Steps  taken  to  assist  with  the  training  of 
personnel  must  reconcile  needs  viith  attitudes  of  the  cooperating 
organizations.  However^  there  exists  definite  needs  for  training 
in  all  these  programs  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  ii.eeting 
these  needs. 

The  Joint  Land-Grant  Colie  go -Department  Committee  on  Training  for 
Government  Service  has  been  of  considerable  assistance  in  provid- 
ing a medium  for  maintaining  good  relations,  discussion  o£'  coiriraon 
problems,  securing  factual  data  and  developing  cooperative  attitudes 
leading  to  good  training. 
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IV.  i-'lATIIilALS,  PROGRAixS,  DESCRIFTIlI.S  OF  MTHODS  AKD  PRACTICES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  materials,  programs  and  methods,  the  uses 
of  which  have  teen  largely  described  under  Section  III  above ; 

1,  Employee  Training  Policy  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  — 

Parch  12,  1953 

Objectives  of  In-Service  Training 

2.  Orientation  Trainin  g- -Cha.pt er  hO  - Title  8 AR 

3*  Departmental  Orientation  i'.oeting — (Announcement)  December  8,  1955 
Department  Orientation  Program — December  li;,  1955 

ii.  Effective  Personnel  Policy,  Potter  Riblic  Service,  USDA 

5*  Dopa^rtriient  Employee  Handbook 

6o  Guide  to  Broader  Understanding  and  Better  Public  Service  for 
USDA  Employees  (Charts) 

7.  “USDA'’  a bimonthly  Department  house  organ  for  employees 

8.  USDA  Clubs  - Section  3^  Chapter  70  - Title  8 AR 

9.  USDA  Club  Guide 

lOo  USDA  Club  Exchange  - January  1955 

11,  Suggestions  to  Supervisors  for  Quickly  and  Effectively  Training 
hew  Employees  and  Developing  Understudies 

12,  To  the  Supervisors  of  the  Department  fren  the  Director  of 
Personnel  on  Suggestions  for  Quickly  & Effectively  Training 
Bnployees  and  Developing  Understudies 

12a  Reading  Script  for  Slide-film  ’’Off  to  a Good  Start”  for  use  in 
introducing  item  11  or  12 o. 

13 9 ]yianat;,enient  and  Supervision  - JIT  - JhT  - JRT 

iQ,  Departnient  Correspondence  I'lcnual 

15.  Special  Sell'-Teaching  materials  are  included  as  examples: 

a,  V\ihat's  lour  Score  on  the  Use  of  Comi,., only  misused  Words? 

b.  What's  Your  Score  on  Hyphv..nation  of  words? 

Co  Words  and  Phrases  Frequently  Used  in  Budget,  Fiscal  and 
Prccurerncnt  Work 


d.  Typewriting  Speed  Spurt  Drills  (Rei^.ington-Rand  Skill 
De vel  opme  nt  Program) 
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IV,  Mtc rials j Programs,  Doscriptions  of  methods  and  Practices  (cont'd) 
l6«  Secretarial  Training  Guide 
17 • Easier  Typing 
l8e  Less  Frtigue  Lore  Work 
19,  Telephone  Manners 

20 e Letters,  a Guide  for  Improving  Them 

20a,  VTrite  Better  Letters 

20b,  Preventir^  V^iriting  Accidents 

21<,  Tips  for  those  vho  Dictate 

22,  Classif  icet  ion  in  a nutshell 

23o  A Democratic  Approach  to  Creating  Personnel  Policy 
2lj.,  Supervisor  Appraisal  Elements  (Guide  #l8  (9) 

25. --  Guide  Posts  for  Supervisors 

26,  To  the  Supervisors  of  the  Department  - From  the  Director  of 
Personnel  ([|  issues)  - Objectives  of  In-Service  Training 

Public  Service  and  Communications 
What  makes  a Goed  Boss 
Responsibilities  of  Supervisors 

27 o Conference  Leadership  Training 

28,  Conducting  USDA  Meetings — That  Lead  to  Action 

29,  Making  Staff  Meetings  Piore  Useful 

I 

30,  Your  Responsibility  as  a Participant  in  meetings  ("PersonLiel 
Adri  li  nistration”) 

31c  Guiding  Rules  for  Cor. municat ions 

32,  TiiLnS — A Guide  to  r.cre  Effective  Speaking 

33 » A Guide  for  Improvement  of  Supervision 

3h,  Training  your  Ebiplo^ces  (Suggestions  to  Officials  and  Suporvisors) 

35,  Cornaittee  on  Training  in  Administrative  Lanagemont  (Memorandum 
12l8-Rev,6) 

360  History  of  TAI-r  (Training  in  Administrative  Management) 

37.  Agency  horrdnations  for  Atlanta  Till  Institute  (10/31/52) 


Materials j Prograr.is,  Descriptions  of  Methods  and  Practices  (cont’d) 

38,  Subjects  Discussed  at  Admirastrative  tiana^enent  Training  Workshops 

39a  Workbook  for  (Training  in  Administrative  Manageiuent)  Leadership 

Institute  - Denver ^ Colorado 

I4O,  USDa  Leadership  Institute  - Training  in  Administrative  Managen.ent  - 
Atlanta^  Georgia 

luL*  Training  in  Administrative  Management  Vjorkshop  workbook  - Portland, 
Oregon 

k2.  Forge  Your  Leadership  Link  - Training  in  Administrative  Management  - 
Twin  City  Workshop,  Piinneapolis-St « iaul,  Piinnesota 

ll3<»  Evaluation  of  Two  Administrative  Managemient  Training  Sessions 

lUie  Denver  TAM  Workshop  - A Report  of  the  Steering  Committee  (An 

Evaluation  of  a local  TAi'i  Workshop  held  at  Denver,  Colorado  1952) 

Ii5o  Leaflet — "The  Responsibility  of  Being  Boss”  - a short  article  on 
administration  for  general  distribution 

1|6,  Leaflet  - ”The  Adm. inis t native  Generalist”  - a short  article  on 
administration  for  general  distribution 

hi o Preparatory  Materials  for  the  Woodberrj'  Forest  National  Training 
Conference 

i|8.  ”Guide  for  Action”  a Report  of  Woodberry  Forest  Kational  Training 
Conference 

k9«  Summar3^  Report  of  USDA  Katicnal  Training  Conference  at  VJoodberry 
Forest^  Virginia 

50,  Program,  Fifth  Biennial  Personnel  Managemxent  Meeting  for  Adminis- 
trators and  Personnel  Officers  - 1951  (Chicago,  Illinois) 

5l«  Sumi.'.ary  of  Recomnendations  Approved  at  the  Fourth  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Meeting  of  the  USDA  - 19)49  (Peoria,  Illinois) 

52*  Summary  of  Reconmendations  on  Manpower  Utilization  by  the  Fifth 
Personr.el  Management  Meeting  - 1951  (Chicago,  Illinois) 

53*  Report  of  the  Fourth  Personnel  Management  Meeting  - 19149  (Peoria, 111, 

514*  Executive  Development  Agreement  for  the  USDA  - Exhibit  1,  8 AR, 

II466,  page  1 

55 « Annual  Report  of  the  USDA  Graduate  School  - 19Sh-~$$ 

56.  Report  on  Educational  Statistics  for  tb£  USDA  Graduate  School  - 
Septeanber  19514-August  1955 
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IV.  Materials,  Programs,  Descriptions  of  Methods  and  Practices  (cont'd) 

57*  Working  Together  on  Training  for  Government  Service 
58.  Brochure  '^Careers  Ah^ad" 

55.  Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Joint  Leind-Grant  College  Department  Committee 
on  Training  for  Government  Service  - April  1955 

60.  Agenda  for  the  November  13,  1955  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Land-Grant 
College  Department  Committee  on  Training  for  Government.  Service 

61.  Report  on  the  November  13,  1955  Meeting  of  the  Joint  Land-Grant 
College  Department  Committee  on  Training  for  Government  Service 

62.  ’’What's  Your  Future"  - A Guide  for  USDA  Employees'  Career  Development 
63®  Catalog  of  published  Materials  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
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V,  Cases  a.:ij  ariisR  RErCRTS  avaiielBIa  oi  Results  of  traiiieg. 

The  need  for  tangible  results  of  training  is  full 3^  recognized.  However, 
to  document  such  results  takes  considerable  time.  The  limitation  of 
staff  has  caused  the  OP  to  leave  the  determination  of  results  largely 
to  agency  officials.  They  are  closest  to  the  effects  of  training  and 
are  responsible  for  deciding  when  it  is  to  be  done. 

Items  which  might  have  been  reported  here  have  been  given  under  Section  III 
and  in  the  Agency  reports. 

Examples  are: 

A.  An  Evaluation  of  the  first  2 courses  in  Training  in  Admirastrative 
Management --See  Item  I4.3  and  referred  to  in  Section  III  G 2b  (l)  • 

Bo  Use  of  case  materials  in  traiiaing  foroigri  nationals  referred  to  in 
tie  FAS  report. 
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PROBLEi-.S  WITH  PROPOSED  I-ETHODS  OF  SOLUTION. 

A.  The  Department  is  engaged  in  activities  which  require  the  latest 
and  best  technical  and  scientific  skill  and  knowledge.  In  many 
cases  the  only  practical  method  of  meeting  this  need  is  for 
employees  to  get  additional  training  and  education  from  universities 
and  laboratories.  Only  to  a very  limited  extent  can  any  agency  of 
this  Department  provide  such  training. 

Solution  Proposed:  Federal-wide  authority  permitting  agencies 

to  detail  employees  to  educational  institu- 
tions and  laboratories  for  training  when 
such  is  necessary  to  efficient  operation. 

B.  Good  supervision  depends  on  the  selection  of  employees  with  leader- 
ship ability  and  ruaking  sure  that  such  employees  understand  and  can 
effectively  use  the  basic  principles  and  skills  of  supervision. 

It  is  relatively  toe  easy  for  an  employee  to  get  promoted  to  a job 
which  includes  supervisory  responsibility.  The  job  description 
mentions  that  supervisory  responsibility  is  involved  but  the 
specific  key  requirements  as  a supervisor  are  not  usually  defined. 
Qualification  standards  are  not  specific  enough  regarding  super- 
visory skills.  At  present  almost  any  person  who  is  technically 
Gcmpctent  can  be  selected  for  promotion  to  a supervisory  position 
without  any  tangible  evidence  that  he  has  the  ability  to  supervise. 
Under  these  circumstances^  there  is  not  much  incentive  for  the 
emplo^ree  to  use  training  and  other  assistance  available  to  him 
and  needed  to  miake  him  a competent  supervisor. 

Solution  Proposed;  The  Civil  Service  Commission  give  serious  study 

to  this  problem.  TbiC  following  means  for  solv- 
ing the  problem  are  suggested: 

Develop  occupational  standards  wliich  identify 
as  clearly  and  realistically  as  possible  the 
requirements  for  supervisory  skills  and  abil- 
ities in  supervisory  functions; 

Identify  supervisory  responsibilities  as  clearly 
as  possible  in  job  descriptions  covering  super- 
visory positions; 

Work  out  some  valid  means  of  testing  for  super- 
visory treats  and  include  in -entrance  exarnination 

Develop  and  require  valid  tests  which  iriight  be 
used  in  screening  ernployees  for  supervisory  jobs; 

A requiremient  that  an  employee  be  given  training 
and  trial  experience  in  basic  supervisory  skills 
before  being  assigned  supervisory^  duties; 

Set  up  a simple,  practical  plan  for  including  in 
the  selection  prcc'-ss  multiple  appraisals  of  an 
emiployee’s  performance  on  trial  and  other  super- 
visory assignments. 
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VI.  Problems  with  Proposed  methods  of  Solution  (cont'd) 

C.  ’’Blind  Alley”  jobs  cause  problems  with  many  groups  of  employees. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  secretaries.  Kany  are  capable  of 
assuming  responsibilities  far  beyond  grades  provided  for  their 
type  positions.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Committee  which 
drafted  the  Department's  training  policy  in  1939®  It  says; 

’’Promotional  training  for  these  office  employees  must 
rest  upon  training  in  some  other  field  than  manual  and 
office  skills,  since  training  in  those  skills  alone 
forms  an  inadequate  preparation  for  advancement  to  posi- 
tions of  supervisory  or  administrative  responsibility  or 
for  entry  upon  careers  for  which  any  sort  of  technical, 
scientific  or  specialized  training  is  a prerequisite. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  training  those 
capable  employees  for  transfer  who  are  in  blind-alley 
jobs,  in  cases  where  the  employee’s  usefulness  in  the 
Department  can  be  increasedo” 

Solution  Proposed;  Broaden  the  career  development  policies 

and  procedures  so  that  the  more  capable 
and  ambitious  of  these  workers  will  be 
encouraged  to  move  into  other  fields  of 
workp  Recognize  special  competence  in 
individuals  in  such  positions,  and  pay 
them  accordingly" 

D.  Selection  and  Training  of  employees  for  bread  staff  assignments. 

Under  decentralized  authority  it  has  proved  economical  and  in  many 
cases  necessary  to  oaiibine  administrative  functions  in  a variety 
of  ways  to  make  better  use  of  manpower.  This  results  in  one  person 
at  various  grade  levels  being  assigned  in  varying  degrees  combined 
responsibility  for  budget,  fiscal,  procureraent  and  personnel  work 
(including  the  training  function). 

The  extensive  paper  woik  procedural  details  inherent  in  such  func- 
tional assignments  leaves  little  time  for  the  highly  important,  but 
less  exacting  in  terms  of  procedures,  training  function.  The  daily 
demands  are  too  great  for  many  of  them  to  find  out  what  the  training 
needs  are,  hew  to  meet  them  and  to  get  the  job  done. 

Solution  Proposed:  1,  Reconsider  the  place  of  training  in  the 

Mana  gernen t s tr uc  tur  e ; 

2,  Review  the  overall  personnel  management 
function  as  it  has  evolved  and  determine 
what  is  personnel  service  in  the  sense  of 
records,  reports  and  day  to  day  business 
of  a highly  repetitive  nature  as  compared 
to  broad  functions  whieh  require  top 
management  approval,  cooperation,  support 
and  implementation  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
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VI.  D.  colection  and  Training  of  employees  fcr  broad  staff  assignment s- 


Solution  Proposed: 

(cont  ’ d) 

3o  If  it  is  determined  that  the  staff  training 

should  Continue  to  be  a part  of  administrative 
or  personnel  officers  functions,  then; 

• 

9 

Set  up  a career  development  system  which  will 
bring  into  most  of  the  lower  grade  personnel, 
budget  and  fiscal  positions  young  people  who 
have  the  basic  qualifications  for  personnel 
as  well  as  for  budget,  fiscal  and  procurement. 

Follow  a planned  rotation  system  of  assignment 
so  that  tlrey  get  the  necessary  experience  for 
handling  a generalized,  staff  position.  Many 
of  these  employees  can  be  recruited  from  the 
field  where  tb^y  may  be  employed  in  operating 
positions.  This  field  experience  is  of  vital 
importance  especially  for  those  who  are  to 
fill  staff  positions  in  agencies  which  have 
field  operations.  Revise  the  qualification 
and  job  specification  standards  fcr  these 
staff  positions  to  cover  the  requirements 
of  the  job. 

3.  Use  of  Inspections j Reviews  and  Rep^rts- 

There  are  a large  number  of  inspections  and  reviews  now  being  made 
in  addition  to  the- usual  supervisor  ’’visits."  Training  needs  are 
so  much  a part  of  the  normal  operations  of  a unit  or  employee  that 
any  inspection^  if  properly  made,  should  shew  up  training  needs 
and  in  many  cases  point  up  the  most  practical  ways  of  nieeting  than. 


Solution  Proposed: 

Make  sure  that  inspections  and  reviews  are 
properly  integrated.  Set  up  standards  and 
procedures  for  making  inspections,  reviews 
and  supervisory  visits — be  specific  about 
what  the  inspector  is  looking  for,  how  to 
find  it  and  what  to  do  when  he  has  found  it. 

Select  those  who  are  basically  capable  for 
making  inspections.  Give  them  the  necessary 

training  to  make  sure  they  know  the  purposes 
and  procedures  of  the  inspections. 

Office  of  Personnel,  USDA 
January  2U,  1956 
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